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Dr. John A.C. Greppin’s article, “A Medieval Armenian Botanical 
and Pharmaceutical Handbook”, is devoted to a unique illustrated phar- 
maceutical manuscript currently preseved in the Maštoc Matenadaran 
(MS. 6594) [hereinafter referred to as the Ilustrated Pharmaceutical 
Dictionary], which was described for the first time in detail by me in the 
1984 article, “On Medieval Armenian Deghagitaran-s: Encyclopedic 
Pharmaceutical Dictionaries”, as published in the annual Pamiatniki kul- 
tury: novye otkrytiia [Monuments of Culture: New Discoveries] 
(Leningrad: Nauka Publishers, pp. 38-44). 

Dr. Greppin starts his article with a lengthy introduction of ten pages 
(pp. 327-336) entitled, “Middle Armenian Physicians and Early Armen- 
ian Pharmaceutical Dictionaries”. Unfortunately, because of several 
grave errors and some annoying slips, the history of medieval Armenian 
medical literature is presented in this introduction in a truly distorted 
manner. 

Being a philologist Dr. Greppin has an insufficient and superficial 
knowledge of the field of medieval Armenian medicine, though his 
judgments purport to be authoritative. Beginning with his review of 
ancient Greek and Arabic medicine, which is replete with truisms, all of 
minor interest to specialists, he then passed over the Hellenizing period 
and went directly to the medieval period of Armenian medicine. Charac- 
terizing the hellenizing period as almost devoid of “...original contribu- 
tions to medicine by the Armenians...” (p. 327), Dr. Greppin did not 
support his statements with any impressive scientific arguments, and 
instead plowed straight into the works of Mxit‘ar Herac‘i (twelfth cen- 
tury) and Amirdovlat® Amasiac‘i (fifteenth century). 
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In doing so, however, he completely overlooked one of the most inter- 
esting and earliest periods in the history of Armenian medicine, i.e., the 
history of the Ani medical school and its scientific heritage, which is 
richly represented by its masterwork, the Medical Book of King Gagik 
(tenth to eleventh centuries). This book was later edited in Cilician 
Armenia and called the Medical Book of Gagik-Het‘um (MS. 1281, 
Library of the Mkhitarist Congregation, Venice, thirteenth century). 

Dr. Greppin’s omission is rather strange, as it was in this very work 
that the traditions of the Greek-Armenian pharmaceutical dictionaries of 
the Hellenizing period were further developed. Here we encounter one 
of the first Arabic-Armenian medico-botanical word lists. Here too we 
encounter the first attempt to create an encyclopedic dictionary of sim- 
ple drugs, or materia medica, in medieval Armenian medical literature. 
Thus, the Medical Book of King Gagik was not only the prototype of the 
seventeenth century //lustrated Pharmaceutical Dictionary, but also of 
such a fundamental pharmaceutical work as Amirdovlat© Amasiac‘i’s 
Useless to the Ignorant (1478-1482). 

The absence of any data regarding the medical school of Ani and its 
most important codex is the gravest shortcoming of Dr. Greppin’s intro- 
duction. Furthermore, he did not even mention the title of the “mother of 
medieval Armenian medical books”, as the Medical Book of King Gagik 
was so termed by the venerable scholar Vahram Torgomian. Instead, Dr. 
Greppin chose to dwell throughout his introduction on a detailed 
description of such an ordinary terminological dictionary as the Bark’ 
Gatianosi: The Greek-Armenian Dictionary to Galen (John A.C. Grep- 
pin, 1985) [hereafter referred to as the Galen Dictionary]. Verily, the 
elephant was not noticed! 

Dr. Greppin’s judgments concerning other works of medieval Armen- 
ian medical literature are of the same incompetent nature. Thus, touch- 
ing slightly upon the Analysis of the Nature of Man and His Ailments by 
Grigoris, he is silent about a pharmaceutical work by the same author 
(MS. 415 of the Mashtots Matenadaran), which is more closely con- 
nected to the very subject of his article. According to Dr. Greppin, the 
other landmarks of medieval Armenian literature, with the exception of 
the Consolation of Fevers (1184) by Mxit‘ar Herac‘i and Useless to the 
Ignorant by Amirdovlat“ Amasiac‘i, were written by physicians who 
“often... wrote more philosophically about disease and its origin...” (p. 
330). But in fact, and obviously unknown to Dr. Greppin, are the many 
medieval medical books created by various representatives of the med- 
ical schools of Tatev, Eudokia, and New Julfa, in which the problems of 
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practical medicine (i.e., the treatment of infectious diseases, allergies, 
diabetes, cancer, et al.) were touched upon. 

There are many mistakes and inaccuracies in Dr. Greppin’s judgments 
regarding the supreme classic of medieval Armenian medicine, Amir- 
dovlat* Amasiac‘i’s Useless to the Ignorant, beginning with his confu- 
sion about this medieval author’s period (e.g., sometimes dating 
Amasiac‘i from the mid-fourteenth century [p. 330], as well as some- 
times from the fifteenth century [p. 327]) and including an equivocal 
compliment to his Useless to the Ignorant as nothing more than a “final 
summation” (p. 330) and “great compilation” (p. 331). Incidentally, it is 
impossible to understand why Dr. Greppin wrote that the modern editor 
of Amasiac‘i’s book, the well-known pharmaceutist and Armenologist 
Karapet Basmadjian, who published its Armenian text under the aus- 
pices of the Mekhitarists of Vienna in 1926 (and, one might point out, 
not by the Mekhitarists of Venice and not in 1927, as Dr. Greppin wrote 
in his article on p. 331), was identified, for some reason, as a “French 
physician” (p. 331). 

It should also be noted that, among his article’s other shortcomings, 
Dr. Greppin often forgets to refer to those scholars who had studied 
these medieval Armenian medical texts decades before him. While dis- 
cussing in great detail the findings of his own philological studies on 
the Galen Dictionary, he did not cite any of these authors, such as 
Kh. Melik-Parsadanian, H. Amalian, et al. It is very strange that Dr. 
Greppin wrote on page 331 of his article that he could find “... no 
reference to the Bark* Gatianosi” in the multi-volume History of Medi- 
cine in Armenia by Levon Hovhannisyan (Erevan, 1946-47, in Russian), 
when one need only open its third volume and read Hovhannisiyan’s 
mention of this work on pages 13-14 and 293-294. Needless to say, Dr. 
Greppin completely ignored my own 1984 article, the first ever written 
on the Illustrated Pharmaceutical Dictionary, as well as other materials 
from my recent Hask article, “A Medico-Terminological Analysis of the 
Illustrated Pharmaceutical Dictionary” (Antilias, Lebanon: 1997-2001, 
pp. 199-220), and my book, History of Medicine in Armenia (Paris, 
Yerevan: 1999, 2000, in French and Armenian). 

Only one and one-half page (pp. 335-36) of Dr. Greppin’s vast intro- 
duction to his article is devoted to the Ilustrated Pharmaceutical Dic- 
tionary, coinciding with my own findings as printed earlier in my Hask 
article. My article’s commentaries, wherein by means of my sole all- 
consuming labor the correct forms of corrupted ancient and medieval 
Armenian, Greek, Arabic and Persian names of medicinal plants, ani- 
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mals and minerals were restored and identified with their Latin terms, as 
accepted in modern scientific terminology, were also freely borrowed by 
Dr. Greppin. As to the sources he cites in his analysis of the [//ustrated 
Pharmaceutical Dictionary, Dr. Greppin has cleverly added in his Le 
Muséon article quotations from Greek and Arabic authors, while simul- 
taneously omitting many of those Armenian works cited by me in my 
Hask article. Thus, the Ilustrated Pharmaceutical Dictionary was taken 
out the context of the medieval Armenian medical tradition, turning it 
into simply just another “compilation”. 

Naturally, the issue of Greek and Arabic-Persian sources in the afore- 
mentioned dictionary was and cannot be waved aside by either me or 
any serious scholar. In both the Hellenizing period and the Middle Ages 
Armenia was a distinct cultural bridge between East and West, being 
receptive to the influences of both their medical systems. But by no 
means did this diminish the originality of Armenian medical manu- 
scripts, such as the [/lustrated Pharmaceutical Dictionary. This work is 
a continuation of the traditions of not only Dioscorides, Galen and Ibn 
Sina, but also of the Medical Book of Gagik-Het‘um, as well as the 
works of Mxitar Herac‘i, Step‘anos, Grigoris, Amirdovlat Amasiac‘i, 
Buniat° and Asar Sebastac‘i, and other medieval Armenian physicians. 


